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ABSTRACT 

Tnis fact sheet points out that knowledge of the 
process of grief (defined as one's own personal experience of loss) 
and ways of helping individuals and families cope with their loss 
experiences can be an invaluable asset to crisis nurseries and 
respite care programs and their service providers. The fact sheet 
lists the emotions of grief, and stresses the need for individuals 
who are in pain to take good care of themselves physically and 
emotionally. Clues indicating that individuals and families may need 
more extensive counseling and support are listed. Healing strategies 
for helping families grieve are described, such as offering 
"permission to grieve," developing support groups, helping families 
create a memory book, and listening. Contains seven references and 
four resources. (JDD) 
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Families and the Giief Process 



Background 

The experience of grief wears many faces for children and families 
whose lives arc challenged by change, turmoil, illness, death and/or the 
loss of hopes and dreams. Grief is a process not easily «cknowWged 
mour society, particularry the gric^^ 

grief is often an integral part of most life changes and experiences. 
Families who can acknowledge their grief and learn healthy ways to 
express tfaeirpain can thm free their emotional energies to focus on life 
and the challenges ahead. Grief that is not allowed a healthy release 
frequently finds expression in anger, child abuse and/or neglect, 
sutetanccabusc,illnessand sometimes by the sabotaging of another s 
efforts to help. 

It is well known in the bereavement literature that unresolved grief can 
lead to difficulties coping with any losses throughout life. Families in 
need of crisis and respite care all struggle with feelings of loss. For 
example, a mother who seeks out crisis nursery services may also be 
in the process of dNorce which brings its own unique gnef to the 
situation The family of a child considered medically fragile who is in 
need of respite care may experience a sense of loss over not having a 
"healthy*' or "perfect" child. Knowledge of the process of gnef and 
how to help individuals and families cope with their loss expenences 
can be an invaluable asset to crisis nurseries and respite care programs 
and their service providers. By offering individuals and farm hes 
opportunities to grieve their losses and acknowledging the hurt that 
accompanies those losses, we offer them tools and strateg.es to cope 
with the ongoing losses that are a part of everyone's life. 

What is Grief? 

Grief isone's own personal experience of loss. Mourning, on J« other 
hand is "grief gone public." It is the outward sharing and expression 
of the pain. Sometimes it is helpful to make a distinction between the 
two in order to understand thatthere are some individuals in our society 
who have "permission" to grieve but cannot mourn. Society does not 
easily acknowledge the grief of a parent whose child is bom with a 
disability, parents who experience a miscarriage, families where a 
loved one is diagnosed with a life-threatening illness, families affected 
by AIDS, etc Caregivers can be helpful to such families by labeling 
their experience as one of grief and normalizing their pain and 
emotions. It is important to remember that all losses nr t to be grieved 
in some way. 
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The Emotions of Grief 

People experience the pain of grief with a variety of emotional 
responses which include shock ("it can't be true"), denial ("the teste 
were wrong"), anger ("why did she get AIDS and not someone else?"), 
guilt ("why did I smoke [or drink alcohol] during my pregnancy"), fear 
("will my other children die, too?"), exhaustion, depression, confu- 
sion, and bargainingCif only we could have a miracle"). These are just 
a few of the myriad of emotions people in grief experience. It is also 
important to understand that people experience these emotions in a 
roller-coaster fashion: sometimes feeling up and hopeful, other days 
feeling deeply depressed, other days coasting along and feeling 
virtuallynoOTOtionAllofmeseOTotionsareanoimalpartofthegnet 

and mourning process. 

Healing Strategies for Helping Families Grieve 
It is important when working with anyone who is grieving to do the 
following: 

1 Become aware of your own personal issues around grief.This 
means becoming aware of your own fears, attitudes and beliefs 
about grief. For example if an individual were raised to believe 
that "We don't air our dirty laundry in public," then that 
individual may have difficulty helping a family who needs to vent 
and share their pain openly and/or with gicat emotion. 

2 Acknowledge the family's grief. Label their exp :rience as one 
of grief. Let them know they have a right to have their feelings. 

3 Be there. One's presence can be the greatest gift given to a 
grieving individual. Sometimes holding someone's hand, offer- 
ing a hug, or just acknowledging, "This must be so hard for you, 
can be enough to support someone in their grief process. 

4 Listen. Grieving people need to share their pain with another 
person who will not judge them or give them advice and sugges- 
tions. Listcningto someone tell their story overand over can often 
be an invaluable gift to them in helping them sort through their 
feelings and release their pain. 

5 Offer "permission to grieve." Teach grieving families that it is 
' important to express the emotions of grief, but thatthere are ways 

to express pain that are more healing than others. For example, an 
angry parent can learn to express their anger through phys.cal 
activity such as yard work, tearing up old phone books, writing 
letters or screaming in a pillow. The key is to help grieving people 
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find constructive ways to release their feelings of grief rather than 
to take it out on others or themselves. 

6. Help families create a memory book- This might include 
photo*, drawings, funny things someone said or did, etc. This is 
especially helpful to families who have experienced a death. 

7. Develop and encourage support groups. Support groups give 
families a chance to share their pain with others experiencing loss. 

8. Children love, therefore they grieve. Encourage children to 
participate in all of the above suggestions. By teaching children 
how to deal with the pain of loss early in life, we can teach them 
how to grieve the bsses that are an inevitable part of their future 
lives, losses such as moving, divorce, the break-up of a relation- 
ship, or the death of a friend, loved one, or pet. Children can draw 
pictures or write letters to an ill sibling as a way to express their 
love and concern. 

9 Entourage families to write letters to someone who has died 
or h ilL Frequently they can express many unresolved emotions 
in letters that need never be sent Writing a letter or note to a child 
who is in a crisis nursery may offer a parent a healing release of 
feelings oC frustration and despair. 

Every grieving individual or family can teach us about what they need 
from us at this painful time in their lives. Grieving individuals can also 
remind us about what truly is important and meaningful in our own 1 i ves. 

Caring for Self 

It is very important when working with individuals who are in pain to 
take good care of oneself, physically and emotionally. There are times 
when care providers can become too involved or attached to trying to 
"fix* the problems their families face. This can deplete the psychologi- 
cal energy needed to work effectively with families who are experienc- 
ing grie£ It is helpful to realize that each of us have gifts to share with 
others, such as the gifts of one's presence, understanding, love, and 
concern. Becoming overly attached to how others receive these gifts, 
sets us up for pain and disappointment It is also important to nurture 
oneself on a regular basis by setting limits, treating oneself in special 
ways, and taking moments each day to renew, relax and appreciate life. 

When To Be Concerned 

There are times when the grief experience can be overwhelming and 
individuals and/or families may need more extensive counseling and 
support. Clues to more complicated grief and mourning include: 

■ lack of basic self-care; 

■ unusual and alarming behavior patterns; 

■ suicidal threats or attempts; 

■ multiple losses that can be overwhelming; 

■ severe withdrawal and/or depression; 

■ substance abuse; and, 

■ radical lifestyle changes. 



Summary 

All losses need to be grieved: obvious losses as well as symbolic losses, 
such as the loss of hopes and dreams, or the loss of what never will be. 
Since families who seek out crisis nursery and respite care services are 
also families experiencing some kind of loss, knowledge of the grief 
process, and how to assist someone in the process, can enhance one's 
effectiveness and sensitivity to families in need 
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Resources 

Kathleen Braza, M.A., Bereavement Consultant, Healing Resources, 
P.O. Box 9478, Salt Lake City, Utah, 84109. I -800-473 -HEAL. 

Center for Loss and Life Transition, 3735 Broken Bow Road, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, 80526. (303)-226-6050 
Association for Death Education and Counseling. 638 Prospect Ave., 
Hartford, Connecticut 06105-4298. (202)-232-4825. 

The Dougy Center for Grieving Children. 3909 S.E. 52nd Ave., 
Portland, Oregon 97206. (503) 775-5683. 

About the author: Kathleen Braza, M.A., is a bereavement consultant 
and national speaker on issues of grief and loss in adults and children. 
She is Adjunct Clinical Faculty at tfie University of Utali teaching courses 
in death, dying and bereavement. 
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